JAYARASI’S CRITICISM OF VERBAL TESTIMONY 

J. M. Shukla 

Jayarasi bhatta’s T attvopaplavasimha is a unique work written in the beginning 
of the eighth century A. D. The author belonged to the Lokayata tradition about 
which we possess only second hand knowledge from scattered references in different 
compendia of philosophical views. Very few independent works of this system 
have been discovered or studied by scholars. 

The work under reference was edited by Sukhalal Sanghvi and R.G. Parikh- 
and published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series Vol. 87, inll940. 

JayaraSi bhatta apparently was Brahmin as can be inferred from the abuses 
he showered on the Buddhists and the Jainas. 1 His wrath cooled down a bit when 
he took up for criticism the views of the Brahmanic philosophers, although for the 
Naiyayikas he was always happy to dart a couple of special arrows ! 

The tendency for using strong language against the views of the opponents 
prominently surfaced when the Buddhists wanted to establish the validity of their 
doctrines against those of theMlmamsakas on the one hand and of the Naiyayikas on 
the other. Although the independent contribution of theMimamsakas to epistemology 
is not very outstanding before Kumarila ( c . A. D. 550-600), the Buddhists conside¬ 
red them as their major rivals, because, the Mimamsakas, as the Buddhist thought, 
had biased people’s mind with the dogma of the eternality as well as non-human 
(divine) origin of the Vedas. Therefore Dharmakirti 2 {c. A. D. 625-675) and the 
Buddhist writers coming after him express strong sentiments against their rivals. 
On the opposite side, writers like Kumarila, Jayanta bhatta ( c . A. D. 750-800) and 
Vacaspati Mi$ra (9th cent. A. D.) use brilliant repartee and biting sarcasm. 3 This 
situation provokes attempt to understand thejgeneral trend of refutation of others’ 
views in ancient Indian philosophical tradition. 

The earliest tradition summarily refers to the views of the previous writers. 
It faithfully presents the views of the objector and after brief references to such 
views offers its own interpretation and explanations which positively contribute to 
the discussion at hand. We meet with this tendency in the Satapatha-brahmana 
(r. B. G. 800 or later), in the P#mz-and the Uttara-mTmathsa satras (c. B. C. 200), in 
the MahabhSfya of Patanjali (c. B. C. 150) and in the Vakyapadtya of Bhartrhari 
(. e . A. D. 400-450). 

The next tradition takes up one by one the arguments of the rival systems 
and offers logical refutation. We here have the illustrations of the works of the 
MahaySna Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna (c. 2nd cent. A. D.), Mimamsaka 
Bhatta Prabhakara (c. A. D. 600) and ^amkaracarya ( c . A. D. 780-812). 
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The third tradition takes up the opponent’s arguments, lends them a subtle 
twist, interprets them in its own way and ultimately refutes them. The illustra¬ 
tions are of the works of Dignaga (A. D. 400-450), Rumania, Dharmaklrti and 
^antaraksita (A. D. 750). 

The fourth tradition diligently collects the basic arguments of other philoso¬ 
phical systems, and tries to refute them by different devices of refutation. Jayarasi 
represents this class of dialectics. 

Jayarasi adopted the method of setting forth at the outset all possible alterna¬ 
tives with respect to a problem or the implications of a definition and then demon¬ 
strating the absurdities inherent in each one of them. He has at his command all 
the known tools of dispute ( katha ) in the form of discussion ( vada ), disputation 
( jalpa ), and wrangling ( vitanda ). He neither asserts nor denies anything. He 
merely presents a point, explores its alternatives and taking them one by one, 
refutes them. His method is to examine the tenets forwarded by other thinkers 
and show that they are self-contradictory, meaningless and untrue. For him : “all 
principles being upset, all the propositions will be charming so long as they are 
not investigated into.” 4 He boasts that he has gone beyond the arguments that 
would be conceived by Brhaspati, the early master of his own system of philosophy, 
whom he understands as no other than the preceptor of the Gods ! In the text body 
he quotes from Brhaspati. 5 

As can be seen from the first page of his work, he has traversed beyond the 
professed views of the Carvakas. The Carvakas accept the validity of perception 
as a means of knowledge. They also accept four primary elements, namely earth, 
water, light and air. But Jayarasi, or the particular Carvaka school to which he 
belonged, did not accept any means of knowledge or any element. He summarily 
dismisses them and would talk about them as acceptable only in the worldly 
usage.® The elements do not have any ultimate existence or validity. 

Jayarasi quotes Bhartrhari, Kumarila, Dharmakirti and £jantarak$ita. 
Digambara Jaina writers later than Jayarasi, like Anantavirya in his Astasahasri and 
Tattvartha-i lokavarttika extensively quote him. 7 

At the end of the Tattvopaplvasimha he criticises verbal testimony ( iabda - 
pramana ). He divides his criticism into five sub-sections : 

1. Words cannot express meaning because there exists nothing like a rela¬ 
tion between the two. Therefore the words of a common man, or those of a trusted 
person ( apta) or the words and sentences found in ancient works have no validity. 

2. Words cannot be accepted as a means of valid knowledge simply because 
they are spoken or written by a trustworthy or an infalliable person {apta). 

3. The argument that the vedas are not composed by any human agency and 
are eternal cannot be accepted as valid. 
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4 . Words and sentences cannot be accepted as a valid means of knowledge 
since they naturally fulfill the desire of a speaker to express meanings. 

5. Meanings cannot be obtained only from grammatically correct words. 

Let us try to understand Jayara^i’s criticism in these sub-sections one 
by one. 

Some persons declare : “the word go (cow) is valid because it expresses a 
correct meaning, Jayarasi says this is not correct because there is no relation 
between the word-‘go’ (cow) and the meaning, ‘the animal cow* (go). There is 
nothing like a relation between words and their meanings. 

The objector, however, will like to point out that there is a relation between 
a word and its meaning. The relation may be of the nature of identity ( tadatmya ), 
or of the nature of causality ( tadutpatti ), or of the nature of a convention ( samayika ), 
or is natural ( svabhavika). 

Jayarasi has referred to four kinds of relations : First is ‘identity* which is 
accepted by the Mimamsakas and the grammarians ; the second ‘causality’, 
accepted by the grammarians; third, ‘naturalness’ accepted by Mimamsaks and 
the grammarians; and fourth, the relation called ‘convention’ (samaya) which is 
accepted by the Naiyayikas. 

The ‘eternal’ relation is called nitya or autpatika, or tadatmya-rupa, or yogyata- 
rupa. The Mimamsakas and the grammarians who accept this kind of relation 
also call it the relation between the expressed and the expressor (vacya-vacaka-bhava- 
rupd). The grammarians were the first to emphasize a natural relation between 
a word and its meaning, which they called eternal (nitya) or evident ( siddha ). 
The Mimamsakas meticulously followed them. It has become the bedrock of their 
interpretative superstructure, because, on the basis of this relation they explain 
the eternality and the infallibility of the vedas. 

The Buddhists do not accept any relation between words and their meanings. 
For them neither words nor their meanings are real; how, then, can the relation 
between the two be taken as real ? 8 For the Vaisesikas and the Naiyayikas neither 
the samyoga nor the samavaya can be a relation between the words and their 
meanings. 9 Vatsyayana is reluctant to call the understanding of a word in the 
form ‘this is expressed by this’ and ‘this is the expressor of this’ as a relation. At 
least, he would be pleased to designate it as convention (samaya 10 ). 

Jayarasi says that the relation called identity (tadatmya) cannot be accepted, 
because, words like go (cow), hasti (elephant) and their meanings are not alike in 
form. The relation causality (kdrya-karana-bhava) also is not possible, because, 
even when meanings have vanished and hence no longer are present, words are 
still known to exist. 
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Convention ( samaya) based on the usage of the elders cannot be accepted as 
a relation because there are many individual words which denote the same 
meaning. A single word which brings about the cognition of the meaning and 
which is at the same time not different from other words cannot be conceived. 
The word which helped the convention which arose long ago is not always present 
at the time of the understanding of its meaning. The convention of a word which 
brings about the cognition of the meaning cannot be known as it was not present 
when the convention arose. 

There cannot be a natural relation between words and meanings, because we 
cannot cognise the relation either by perception or inference. Similarly, the 
relation cannot be based on implication ( arthapatti) because implication is 
based on perception and other means of knowledge and in the absence of percep¬ 
tion, one cannot arrive at implication. Second, implication itself is not different 
from inference and the grammarians do not accept inferential relation between 
words and their meanings. 

Here, in the absence of a relation between a word and its meaning, words no 
longer express any meaning. When words do not bring about the cognition of 
meaning, how can a sentence composed of words express any meaning ? When 
sentences cannot express any meaning, how can Vedic statements be understood 
as having any meaning at all ? 

If the objector were to say that meaning can still be comprehended from a 
sentence, although the words constituting the sentence may not have their 
meanings wellknown, Jayarasi would say that, in such a case, all those who recite 
the Vedas will be able to understand the meaning of the Vedas ! This is not possible 
because a meaningful sentence is contrary to a meaningless sentence. One cannot 
make statements like “stones swim” ( Sabara-bhasya on the Mimamsd-siitra 1.1.5) or 
“Prajapati, having made a decoction of sixty-four letters drank them.” 

The validity of the verbal cognition based on the utterance of an authentic 
person is refuted in the second subsection. 

There are some thinkers who accept words of authoritative persons as the 
means of valid knowledge. The authorities are those who intrinsically possess 
‘Dharma’, or moral behaviour. Whatever is said by them is non-contradictory. 
It is said that one who has driven away demerits will not tell a lie because there 
is no reason for it. 

All this, says Jayarasi, is 'unvalid’. The behaviour of an authentic person 
is largely indirect and hence what is related by him cannot be grasped. At the 
same time there is no inference which would recognize a non-attached person, for 
inference has already been declared as unproven. 
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Well, let the persons thought to be ‘authority’ make^statements. How do 
they become valid ? Do they so become by their mere existence or by their being 
capable of generating right knowledge ? The former cannot be accepted because 
that which does not bring about any activity cannot be related to something valid. 
And, if the capability to generate right knowledge were considered to prove the 
validity of the statements of an authentic person, is it understood as bringing about 
right knowledge on its own or with the help of some auxiliary cause ? The former 
position cannot be accepted because it alone cannot bring about any cognition and 
there will not be any order and simultaneity. 

If, on the other hand, the statement of an authoritative person were to 
generate right knowledge only when helped by some auxiliary cause, one can say 
that the auxiliary cause may be erroneous, with the result that, inspite of himself 
being an authoritative person, his statements may generate a contrary knowledge. 
Let us take an example. A person having seen a boy with a new blanket says, 
‘this boy hasja new (nava) blanket’. The hearer on account of his perturbed mind 
understands the boy as having nine blankets. In the opposite sense, the deceitful 
speaker mas have wished to convey by his utterance that the boy has nine blankets, 
while the hearer, on account of his righteous behaviour, understands him as having 
a new blanket. Similarly, the authentic statements may, on account of sinful 
behaviour of a person, be understood differently than what they really signify. 
There may be other reasons like being possessed by evil spirits, mental derangem¬ 
ent, or a confused mind which bring about erroneous understanding of the 
statements of authoritative persons, Hence neither the utterance nor the hearing 
of the statements by an authentic person should be considered valid. 

In the third sub-section JayaraSi offers his refutation of the doctrines of those 
who accept the authoritativeness of the vedas. 

Those who follow the views of fools opine as follows : The vedas are authorit¬ 
ative in a different way, that is because not composed by any human agency. 
Human beings, with their minds inverted by infatuation etcetera, bring about 
something inverted and therefore cannot be the authors of the Vedas. It is argued 
that Veda is eternal, because, like sky etcetera, one cannot remember its producer. 
The defects related to him and influenced by him are no longer found in his 
absence. When there are no defects clinging to the Vedas, how can one doubt the 
validity of the authoritativeness of the Vedas. It is said that the presence or 
absence of faults is related to human beings. As regards the Friar, there should 
not be any doubt because there is no composer of the Vedas. 11 It is also said that 
“like the understanding brought about by a correct premise, a statement of a 
trustworthy person, or sense perception, the understanding produced by Vedic 
precepts is authentic because it is brought about by faultness means. 
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Moreover, the knowledge brought about by Vedic precepts is never doubtful 
because it is not produced in the form of a question like “why indeed.” It is also 
not erroneous because it is not contradicted in other places, nor is it contradicted at 
other times. Therefore the ‘Knowledge’ from Vedic precepts is not incorrect. 

The above is the objector’s point of view. Jayarasi now starts point by point 
refuting the arguments put forward by the Mimamsaka opponent. 

The Veda cannot be eternal just because its creator is not found. In the 
cases of wells and public shelters, for example, their builders are not remembered. 
How could, then, they be deemed as non-eternal ? If one were to argue that on 
account of the uncertainty regarding place and time, the builder is not remem¬ 
bered, Jayarasi says that the argument will suffer from the ground of defeat 
called wrong person ( hetvantaram ) because the arguer desires a specific mention 
when no such mention has given the particular meaning. 1 3 

Even if a mention regarding the absence of the non-availability of a particular 
place and time with regard to the builder or the author of a well or the Vedas were 
made, the fact of non-remembrance of the builder or the author will not be ex¬ 
cluded from the argument proving the contrary. Again, this reason is unproven 
because the followers of Kanada do remember the author of the Vedas. At the same 
time many people in the world declare that Brahma is the composer of the Vedas. 

JayaraSi continues : Do you consider the absence of remembrance of the 
author on the part of all people as the reason in favour of the authenticity of the 
Vedas, or on the part of a few people. If the former, than it is untenable because 
the presently available portion of the Veda cannot be ascertained. If the latter, 
then the reason ( hetu ) is inconclusive because quite a few people do not remember 
the work of living persons. From this it also becomes evident that when some 
persons do not remember the authors of the Veda, others do remember them. 

Jayaraai likes to repeat that the Vedas are unauthentic, not because they are 
composed by human beings but because there may have crept errors and unaccep¬ 
table elements on account of the faults on the part of the human authors. Like 
human beings who are sure to commit errors, the sense-organs also may commit 
errors in their working and hence all knowledge produced by them should be 
deemed unauthentic. Hence nothing under the sun should fee considered 
as authentic. 

There is a possibility of some 11 persons concealing their authorship of the 
Vedas and accordingly declaring that (a singular) ‘he’ has not composed the Vedas. 
Hence the argument that the Vedas are authentic because no human being has 
composed them cannot be considered proven. 

For the sake of assumption, however, let the Vedas be considered as not 
composed by any human agency. How does it prove its authenticity. If authenti¬ 
city is based on excluding the errors, because the composer human agency is also 
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excluded, you, the opponent, argues Jayarasi, will bring forward the argument 
of authenticity based on natural merits related to the Vedas, when human faults 
and errors are eliminated. In that case, avers JayaraSi, along with natural 
merits, natural demerits also will have to be included, which ultimately will de¬ 
clare Vedas as unauthentic. 

Besides, who will remove the misconceptions generated in the minds of the 
hearers of the Vedas ? On hearing the recital of the Vedas, a wrong meaning is 
likely to be comprehended by the hearers, which will lead to a faulty performance 
of every day actions and which in its turn will generate erroneous knowledge, let 
alone the authenticity of the Vedic injunctions. 

The argument that the knowledge comprehended by Vedic precepts is authen¬ 
tic because it is not proven contrary even at a different place and different time, 
also cannot stand ; because, remembrance, although not contradicted, cannot be 
considered authentic. 

It is argued that the objects Known with the Knowledge brought by Vedic 
precepts are truly existent and hence they are real, but the cognition of the 
keiotiduka (a wooly mass seen by pressing the eye with the finger) can never have 
any reality. Jayarasi says that the poor dear objector arguing his case desires to 
instruct others after taking poison himself. 14 The later comprehension of the Vedic 
precept is useless for its understanding because the understanding has ceased to 
exist at that time and at the time of comprehension, the object has been non¬ 
existent. 

The small fourth sub-section refutes in a very summary way the authenticity 
of ‘words’ because they fulfill the desire of a speaker. The Mimarnsaka says that 
the words are uttered on account of the desire to speak ( vivaksa) on the part of a 
speaker. Jayarasi says that there is no causal relation between words and the 
desire of a speaker. He relies for his argument on his rejection of the causal rela¬ 
tion as he has already pointed out in the case of the Buddhists. He has also 
rejected causal relation (hetu-phala-bhava) with regard to the inference of the 
Buddhist and the Naiyayikas and the perception of the Buddhists and the 
Samkhyas. 15 

In the fifth sub-section Jayarasi criticises the view of the grammarians who 
declare that meanings are obtained only from correct words. 

Other thinkers, namely the grammarians, declare that meaning is obtained 
from correct words. Correctness of words which are called laksya is ascertained 
by their being consistent with rules of grammar ( laksana ). 

Jayarasi asks : “What do you understand by words ( laksya ) to explain which 
the great sage (Panini) composed a mass of rules. Do the syllables like 'g’ etcetera 
constitute words, or do we understand by words something abstract called sphota 
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which is different from letters ? If the former, are the letters eternal and do they 
constitute words or are they produced ? If eternal syllables (or letters) were to be 
called words, will they be comprehended as isolated or grouped ? If they were 
understood as isolated, then only a single syllable g or o will give the meaning 
of the word go (cow). In that case, the specific order in pronouncing letters will 
be fruitless. Besides, a single letter cannot be inflected because only a complete 
word which is in the form of a group of letters can have terminations. 

Well, let .us understand a word as a group of syllables ( sarhghata ), says the 
objector, because the letters g , o and visarga, which constitute the word go, when 
taken together, are called a group ( sarhghata ). 

Jayarasi does not agree with this proposition. Syllables, says he, have an 
inherent difference. In what, he questions, will one syllable be different from 
another letter ? A syllable may be different from a non-syllable but how can it be 
different from another syllable ? Is the difference based on the shape ( akara) of a 
letter, or is it based on its nature of being a non-letter ( avarnatmakata ). If shape 
were emphasised in considering difference, then other letters will not be called 
letters as for example nira (water) is not tira (a bank) and tira is not nlra, If the 
nature of being a non-letter ( avarnatmakata j is considered for difference, then there 
will be a single letter (or syllable) in the whole world and it will not bring about a 
meaning like ‘the animal called a cow’ ( go’rthvacakatvam ) from the word go, for the 
word go (cow), a single syllable cannot become capable of being Inflected. 16 

There is also no proof which establishes the eternality of letters (or syllables) 
because perception and other means of knowledge have already been established 
as invalid. 

If the letters were understood as many and different because the single sylla¬ 
ble g is uttered slowly once, and loudly at other times and thus a loudly uttered g 
is different from a slowly uttered one, then the letter g will be understood as diffe¬ 
rent from other syllables elsewhere. 

The objector rejects this by saying that the loudly uttered g syllable and the 
slowly uttered g syllable are really not different. Their difference is based on their 
being manifested differently; the syllable (or letter) g is never understood as diffe¬ 
rent from another g letter. Jayarasi replies that it is not correct to say that the 
manifestations are different. If it were so, the division of g, o, and the visarga for 
the word go (cow) will have to be understood as based on the differences of mani¬ 
festations and hence the letter remains a single entity. The result will be that 
from a single letter which becomes incapable of inflection, the meaning 17 ;‘the 
animal cow’ will not be obtained. 

And also, Jayarasi continues, if objects which are understood as different 
are accepted as being non-different, there will not be any variety (brought about 
by difference) in this world, and in a world without any difference, no ordering 
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of the measurer and the measured will be possible. In an unchangeable and 
static world there will be no possibility for the rise and development of know¬ 
ledge. 

The objector then comes forward with a qualification that the last syllable 
accompanied by the memory of the earlier syllables which had been already 
uttered and which then disappeared, can be understood as a word. JayaraSi 
rejects this proposition, saying that the last syllable, too, once uttered, has disa¬ 
ppeared at the time of its remembrance and therefore it/will not be capable of 
providing any sense. 

JayaraSi once again offers the earlier argument. Even if case terminations 
were applied to a single syllable, the inflected single syllable will generate meaning 
and other syllables will not serve any purpose for bringing about meaning. 

If one were to state that the already uttered syllables are remembered after 
the last syllable is pronounced, or that the last syllable is understood after the 
remembrance of the earlier syllables, in both the cases, there is no existence of a 
word (which is understood as a group of letters) and the meaning derived would 
be something unrelated to a word. 

Syllables, moreover, cannot be understood as ‘produced’ ( karya ). Something 
which already exists can be felt (and understood). That which is felt exists before 
it is known; its understanding comes later. What is the nature of that which is 
felt ? Is it something produced recently and does it then become the object of 
cognition ? Or has it been produced long before? Or is it something not produced 
at all ? 

We cannot conceive of any cause for it. We also cannot think of effort 
etcetera being responsible, for the effect etcetera are neither existent nor capable 
of activity. All this becomes unthinkable; for there is nothing like a causal relation. 
One cannot conceive of the cause being understood first or the effect being appre¬ 
hended first. Some times both the cause and the effect are simultaneously appre¬ 
hended. We cannot thus become certain about the causal relation. In the absence 
of such a certainty the non-eternal syllables cannot be understood as a word. 

JayaraSi very cleverly refutes all the concepts related with words and their 
eternality. He dismisses as unproven the difference among syllables, their grouping, 
the last syllable becoming capable of generating sense, their eternality, their 
capacity to produce anything, their nature »of being a mere existence and, above 
all, the causal relation between words and syllables. 

The grammarian comes forward with the famous concept of sphota, the ‘word 
essence’ responsible for bringing about verbal cognition. The grammarian says 
that sphota or a flash of meaning arises from the syllables which constitute a word, 
the syllables manifesting the sphota. It is said that the letters either singly or as an 
aggregate bring about meaning. The meaning is already present, hence the 
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meaning in the form of the sphota should be understood. It is also said that the 
sphota is different from the syllables. 

Jayar34i tried to refute the sphotavadin’s point of view as follows : The 
grammarian says that something meaningful in the form of a word that is sphota 
can be understood, because, there is no possibility of meaning otherwise than from 
sphota. Jayarasi replies that the validity of the argument about meaning obtained 
from implication ( arthapatti ) has already been refuted. 18 

Meaning is not something tied down to a word and therefore already known 
before. We also cannot say that perception will help us in understanding sphota. 
We have already thrown it away as a valid means of knowledge. Besides, an unch¬ 
angeable concept like a word in the form of sphota cannot be conceived as being 
capable of bringing about right knowledge. Hence, concludes Jayarasi, there is 
nothing like a word (either in the form of syllables or sphota ). J 0 

This is Jayarasi’s refutation of the objector’s view of sphota. We may say 
that a couple of arguments offered by Jayarasi is feable, confused, and stated 
wrongly and at random. One might have expected a very accurate account of the 
objector’s point of view taken from the V akyapadtya of Bhartrhari whom Jayarasi 
quotes at the end of the work, or the refutation of sphota from such great minds 
like Kumarila and Dharmakirti. Was he afraid of Mandana Misra who was ready 
with a brilliant defence of sphota in his Sphotasiddhi ? Nothing of the kind : 
Jayarasi, the indispertable wrangler ( oaitandika \ had in mind the Mimamsakas, the 
Buddhists, and the Naiyayikas as major opponents. Grammar was not his forte, 
nor grammarians his important adversaries. The reference to sphota is only 
incidental. Jayara^i’s arguments about syllables words, their relation, the expre¬ 
ssiveness of the so-called corrupt words and the nature of the pronouncements of 
an authoritative person are arrows directed against the Mimamsaka more pro¬ 
minently than against the grammarian. At the end of the fifth sub-section JayaraSi 
takes up the topic regarding the expressiveness of the so-called corrupt words. 

There are rules in the form of the stitras regarding the correctness or other¬ 
wise of words in the current usage. Words are both correct and corrupt, say the 
Mimamsakas and the grammarians. The correct words are determined by rules of 
grammar. 20 

The so-called corrupt words like gavi, goni, goputtalika, all meaning a cow, 
are considered apabhrariida, or corrupt words. This is not correct. Even in the 
absence of rules testifying their correctness, they should be understood as correct 
words. What will happen when someone utters a corrupt word ? Does the mouth 
of the speaker become deformed ? Do such words not convey any meaning ? Do 
they convey a changed meaning ? Do the meanings of the corrupt words become 
incapable of bringing about a particular and intended action or does their utter¬ 
ance result in some disaster ? For these alternatives Jayarasi has taken help of 
the first section ( ahnika ) of Patanjali’s Mahabhatya and the introductory discussion 
in the early part of the Sabara-bhasya. 
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Jayarafi next answers the above questions one by one. We find hundreds of 
people uttering the so-called corrupt words. Their mouths are not deformed. 

A word like gam (cow) does express meaning because there are many cogni- 
sers of the meaning of the word cow when gavi is uttered. It also should not be 
said that, when a hearer hears the word gavi, he is mentally reminded of the word 
cow, the so-called correct word. The uneducated and backward persons have never 
known the word go and therefore at the time of the utterance of the word gavi they 
are not reminded of the word go. 

There is also no change of meaning when a corrupt word is pronounced. We 
never experience that the correct meaning ‘cowness* is contradicted by the word 
gavi when the latter is uttered. 

Nor does a corrupt word become incapable of bringing about a particular 
result, because, when the word gavi is uttered, there is no difficulty in milking a 
cow or leading it to a pasture or in its giving birth to a calf. The expressiveness 
of a corrupt word can never be derecognised. 

Bhartrhari has said that the corrupt word, according to some, is expressive 
only through the inference (of its correct form). Even if its expressiveness were 
equal to that of the corrupt form, the Sdstra makes a restriction with regard to 
usage, keeping merit and demerit in view. 21 

Jayarasi says this is not correct, because, there is no restriction on the 
expressiveness of a corrupt,word. There are no specific rules about the use of 
correct or corrupt words. Even well-read scholars are found using corrupt words. 

On this point Jayarasi is in good company, for Patanjali, too, has stated that 
only at the time of ritual, corrupt words are not pronounced, because it results in 
demerit and restrictions against the use of such utterances are specifically given by 
Vedic injunctions. He also says that corrupt as well as correct words express the 
same meaning. 22 
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